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charge as this. Japan's continued love and respect for 
the United States and her people, in spite of some provo- 
cation, is one of the most conspicuous phenomena in the 
international horizon of the dav. 



Editorial Notes. 

The Commission on Armaments, which 
In a™"^ " was aphorized by Congress last spring, has 
not yet been appointed by the President. 
Mr. Taft has had the subject under serious consideration 
and has made efforts to get certain prominent public men 
to accept positions on the Commission. But so far he 
seems to have failed in his efforts. Some have declined 
for one reason and some for another. The delay is un- 
fortunate, for the subject is urgent; but we hope the 
President will not hurry with the appointments until he 
finds men of the proper size. This will be one of the 
most important Commissions ever created by our govern- 
ment, and its task will be an extremely difficult and 
delicate one. This task ought to be, and doubtless will 
be, committed to men of the highest standing and of 
wide experience, who will fittingly represent the nation 
and have weight at the foreign capitals, where at least a 
portion of their work will have to be done. A mistake 
in the choice of the Commissioners might easily be fatal 
to the object of their appointment and put off for a long 
time what needs to be done at the earliest possible mo- 
ment. But we hope that the President will hurry as 
fast as he can. 



A Traffic 
Paradox. 



The British Prime Minister, Mr. Asquith» 
in his address at the Lord Mayor's banquet 
in the Guild Hall, London, on November 9, 
spoke as follows on the growth of armaments : 

" I believe it to be profoundly true that the vast ma- 
jority of the peoples in all the great countries of the 
world desire peace and are strongly opposed to war. 
What a paradox it is — the greatest and in some ways I 
think the most tragic paradox of our time — that in almost 
every great country in turn one of the most prominent 
topics of parliamentary debate is the increased expendi- 
ture upon armaments. One day it crops up in our own 
Parliament ; another day in that of Germany ; and more 
recently still in the Austro-Hungarian. The larger the 
expenditure the more rapidly it seems to grow, so that 
each increase is not an attained maximum, but a starting 
point for still further development. 

" We are sometimes told, I know, that the very size of 
these armaments is itself a safeguard for peace ; but the 
mere collection of such a mass of explosive material, 
always accumulating, and yet always ready for use, is in 
itself a danger, while the burden and pressure of taxation 
— the taxation which is needed for the purpose — is in 
every country producing restlessness, which for the mo- 
ment may find its expression in internal disturbance, but 
which may well, under some new impulse, attempt to 
seek relief in external aggression. 



" What, then, is to be said ? We all admit the evil ; we 
all deplore it. Where, in what direction, in what quarter, 
are we to find a remedy ? Each country by itself is help- 
less to arrest the growth of armaments. No single 
country can reduce its expenditure and trust even tem- 
porarily for its own security, still more with us for the 
security of its possessions throughout the length and 
breadth of the world, to the forbearance of more power- 
ful and vigilant neighbors. We seem to be in a vicious 
circle. The existence of vast armaments creates appre- 
hension and distrust between governments, and apprehen- 
sion and distrust between governments stimulates the 
expenditure on armaments. But if the dispositions of the 
peoples are peaceful, surely it ought not to be impossible 
for a more genial political atmosphere to diffuse itself 
and to pervade not only one, not only two or three, but 
all the great countries of Europe. 

" It may seem Utopian to suggest any such idea to-day, 
but I myself am not without hope that under the growing 
pressure of public opinion, the best public opinion, in 
every part of the world, good political feeling, whether 
it take the form of actual understandings, written or un- 
written, or not, may in time, and even before very long, 
become so general and comprehensive among the great 
powers of the world as to put a term to this wasteful and 
disastrous competition in hostile preparation." 



The Canadian Club of New York 

The Mode of city, at its annual banquet in the Hotel 

Celebrating the . *" >T , „ , 

Peace centenary. Astor on November 15, gave its pro- 
gram up largely to the proposed cele- 
bration of the century of peace between the United States 
and Great Britain. The Canadian speakers were W. L. 
Mackenzie King, Canadian Minister of Labor, Hon. Adam 
C. Bell, K. C, and William Peterson, LL. D., Principal 
of McGill University, and for the United States Hon. 
Stewart L. Woodford, ex-Minister to Spain. Mr. King 
made a statement as to the mode of the celebration which 
ought to receive immediate attention in both countries. 
It was as follows : 

"The celebration of one hundred years of peace be- 
tween the two greatest world powers would be an event 
as unique in history as it is without parallel in the achieve- 
ments of civilization itself. To be worthily and accept- 
ably commemorated, the task of determining the mode 
of celebration and the features that are to reveal its sig- 
nificance cannot without wisdom be left to any one society 
or group of societies, to any one locality or group of 
localities, or to the people of any one nation. An inter- 
national commission, the personnel carefully selected from 
among distinguished citizens of the countries concerned, 
clothed with the necessary authority and power and acting 
under the same sense of responsibility to the people as a 
whole, is alone the proper body to be intrusted with such 
an undertaking, and this not merely as affording a means 
of avoiding the dangers which spring from possible rival- 
ries, but as the only method befitting the international 
character and world-wide significance of the event. This 
I give, of course, as a personal, not as an official opinion." 

All of the societies and groups which have been working 
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up popular interest in the celebration in New York, Buf- 
falo, Boston, Toronto, Detroit, etc., will certainly approve 
of Mr. King's suggestion of a central international com- 
mission which shall determine the mode of celebration. 
This commission, it seems to us, ought to be primarily an 
intergovernmental commission, for no celebration of the 
great peace centenary can be made what it ought to be, 
either in program or in subsequent influence upon the 
world, unless it be undertaken by the governments them. 
selves. In the United States Congress, the British House 
of Commons and the Canadian Parliament steps ought 
to be taken at once for the creation of the joint commis- 
sion suggested by Mr. King. 



number of years, and has studied the question from the 
European point of view while abroad. 



An experiment is to be tried this winter 
<k^T y at Leland Stanford University which will 

in Peace. be watched with peculiar interest by the 

friends of peace throughout the country. 
Peace advocates have always felt the necessity of having 
the young people in the schools and colleges instructed 
in the principles and ideals of the peace cause, if the 
movement for world peace is to meet with the early and 
complete success which it deserves. A good deal has 
already been done in this direction, both in the schools 
and in the colleges and universities. Since the Charles 
Sumner Prize Fund was established in Harvard Univer- 
sity more than thirty-five years ago, other similar per- 
manent prizes for essays and orations on peace have been 
founded in a few colleges ; for example, the Bryant Prize 
in Bates College, Maine, and the Bartlett Prize in Lom- 
bard College, Galesburg, 111. The Pugsley Prize offered 
each year through the Mohonk Conference is well known. 
Hamilton College, New York, has created a professorship 
of peace. In many colleges special peace oratorical prize 
contests are now held each year, and special prizes offered 
by individuals for the best essays on subjects bearing on 
the peace question. Such is the case also in normal and 
high schools. There is, in fact, scarcely a college, high 
school or normal school anywhere in the country where 
the subject of peace is not given some sort of considera- 
tion during the school year. The interest in the subject 
among students has been unexpectedly great and is 
steadily growing. The step which Leland Stanford 
University is taking this year, therefore, has a consider- 
able background of experience against which to rest. 
President David Starr Jordan has decided that the uni- 
versity will give courses in arbitration and peace during 
the coming half year. Dr. Jordan himself will present 
the practical side of the subject in a course, and another 
course on the statistical and historical side will be given 
by Prof. E. B. Krehbiel of the history department of 
the university. Professor Krehbiel, as well as Dr. Jor- 
dan, has been deeply interested in the question for a 



Mr. Henry H. Rogers, son of the late 

opinions of vice-president of the Standard Oil Corn- 
European 
Military Circles. P an y, has recently returned from Europe 

with his mouth full of terrible predictions. 
The " general opinion " in Europe, he says, is that this 
country will very soon be at war with Japan and that the 
Japanese will win. The military circles, in which he seems 
to have mostly mingled, and whose opinion he has taken 
for the " general opinion " of Europe, believe, according 
to his report, that there must be a struggle for supremacy 
on the Pacific before the Panama Canal is completed, and 
that Japan will catch the United States napping and will 
win before this country can get its fighting harness on. 
This is lugubrious, but it sounds just like the gloomy 
forecasts to which we have been treated for the last eight 
or ten years by the prophets of ill in our own country, 
Captain Hobson, Admiral Evans and the rest of them. 
But, so far, the Japanese Philistines are not upon us, and 
are farther to-day from any intention of falling upon us, 
if that were possible, than they were when these gloomy 
predictions were first let loose upon the country. We 
would advise our friends on the Pacific coast to stay 
quietly at home and attend to their business, and not 
move inland from fear of an invasion. Why should 
Japan wish to fight for the supremacy of the Pacific, 
when she already has more Pacific at her free disposal 
than she can take care of in a hundred years ? We sus- 
pect that Mr. Rogers is not free from professional bias. 
He holds a prominent position in the New York National 
Guard, and he believes that every young man in the 
country should serve in the Guard. He seems to believe 
also in compulsory military service, such as obtains in 
France and Germany. In order to bring about these 
ends, to frighten the people into Europeanizing them- 
selves, a war with Japan or somebody else is necessary. 
But why deliberately malign a nation, probably the best 
friend we have in the whole family of nations, in order 
to secure the introduction into our country of a system 
which is driving Europe deeper and deeper into ruin 
every year? The military circles of Europe are the 
worst possible advisers for us. 



An election lately held in the Drummond- 
ta CaiJaaa*' 011 ArthaDaska iistnot of Quebec, the home of 
Sir Wilfrid Laurier, Prime Minister of 
Canada, had a surprising result. Arthur Gilbert, Na- 
tionalist, was elected by a majority of two hundred and 
forty-two against J. E. Perrault, the Liberal candidate. 
The former Liberal majority in the district was eight 
hundred and fifty. The election is significant because 
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it is the first in which the government's program for a 
Canadian navy has been an issue, and because it expressed 
the views not only of the French Canadians, who hate 
war and imperialism, but of the British Canadians, who, 
when their patriotism is appealed to, are inclined to sup- 
port imperial and warlike measures. The navy question 
was the only issue presented, and was fully discussed in 
a stirring campaign which brought public opinion to a 
focus. This election is said to have alarmed the govern- 
ment leaders, as it indicates what may happen should 
they yield to the big-navy craze, as they have been 
tempted to do, and needlessly involve Canada in a policy 
that is both dangerous and expensive. 



We deeply regret to have to record the 
Dr. Scovei. death of Dr. Sylvester F. Scovel, ex-presi- 
dent of Wooster University, Wooster, 
Ohio. Dr. Scovel had been for many years a vice-presi- 
dent of the American Peace Society, and manifested 
continually that sort of vital and active interest in the 
peace movement which is one of its very best assets. He 
studied carefully the history and principles of the move- 
ment, that he might be able to guide intelligently the 
young college men with whom he was in close touch as 
head of the Department of Ethics. He founded a peace 
society in Wooster University with some fifty members. 
He organized peace meetings for the students and secured 
the best speakers that could be had. He used his best 
efforts to get the subject of peace presented at summer 
religious gatherings and at the regular church general 
assemblies. He was particularly desirous that the Chris- 
tian church should take the prominent place in the lead, 
ership of the movement which her constitution and 
principles demand of her. Three years ago he was one 
of the delegates of the American Peace Society to the 
International Peace Congress held at Munich, where he 
took an active part in the proceedings. And again at 
London in 1908 he was one of the American representa- 
tives. We wish that every American college and uni- 
versity had in its faculty such a vigorous and tireless 
worker for peace as was Dr. Scovel. Work done from 
the inside of the institution is so much more effective 
than mere occasional addresses by outsiders, however able. 



BarthoMt 
Re-elected. 



We are much gratified to learn that Hon. 
Richard Bartholdt, member of CoDgress 
from St. Louis, and president of the United 
States Group of the Interparliamentary Union, has been 
reelected, by a majority five thousand larger than was 
his vote two years ago. That is as it should be. Mr. 
Bartholdt has been for years the leader of the arbitration 
and peace party in Congress, and has played a prominent 
and most effective part in the work of the Interparlia- 



mentary Conferences held in various cities of Europe as 
well as in this country. It was Mr. Bartholdt's influence 
which brought the Interparliamentary Conference to 
St. Louis six years ago and secured the appropriation by 
Congress of $50,000 to cover the entertainment of the 
distinguished visitors. Again, last year it was Mr. Bar- 
tholdt who secured an appropriation by Congress of 
$2,500 in support of the Interparliamentary Bureau at 
Brussels, the first time that our country has made such a 
contribution. But while supporting steadily and earnestly 
the cause of international peace, along with many distin- 
guished statesmen in different countries, Mr. Bartholdt 
has not neglected the interests of his constituents or of 
his own country in general. He has been for many 
years chairman of the Committee of the House of Rep- 
resentatives on Public Buildings and Grounds, and has 
served the country faithfully in that position, and as 
effectively as possible with the small amount of money 
left for his department after the army and navy budgets 
have devoured so large a portion of the public revenue. 
It is a great tribute to Mr. Bartholdt to have been the 
only Republican candidate not turned down in Missouri 
in the great political storm that has swept over the 
country, and to have been reelected by the extraordinary 
majority of twenty-five thousand in a normally Demo- 
cratic district. St. Louis has done herself great honor 
in recognizing Mr. Bartholdt's eminent services, and in 
sending him back to Washington, where his abilities and 
his conscientious devotion to the welfare of his country 
and of all humanity will be needed for many years to 
come. 



A large and most interesting peace meet- 
Pe. H Je"iVteetta^* in S w » 8 h e ld by the Buffalo Chapter of the 
National D. A. R. in the Twentieth Cen- 
tury Hall in November. Mrs. John Miller Horton, regent 
of the Chapter, presided. The speakers were : George 
D. Emerson, executive secretary of the Hundred Years' 
Peace Society ; John B. Olmstead, president of the Buffalo 
Peace Society ; Charles E. Beals, field secretary of the 
American Peace Society ; and Rev. Charles C. Albertson 
of Rochester. Mr. Emerson outlined briefly the events 
leading to the War of 1812, spoke of the movement for 
the celebration of the hundred years of peace, and of the 
part which the Niagara frontier ought to take in it. Mr. 
Olmstead outlined the objects of the Buffalo Peace So- 
ciety, and urged that the proposed celebration of the 
hundred years of peace should result in the signing of 
a general treaty of arbitration between Great Britain and 
the United States to be given out during the celebration. 
Mrs. Horton, who represented the Women's Board of the 
Hundred Years' Peace Society at the Stockholm Peace 
Congress last August, gave a report of the proceedings of 
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the Congress. Mr. Beals described the growth of the 
peace movement, the amelioration of warfare, the neu- 
tralization of certain portions of the earth, the multipli- 
cation of peace organizations, the attitude of labor against 
militarism, the satisfactory results that have been secured 
by arbitration and the urgency of the duty of relieving the 
peoples of the nations from the stupendous burdens laid 
upon them by the present great armaments. Rev. Mr. 
Albertson discussed the duty of America in the world 
peace movement. The meeting, which was full of in- 
terest, was followed by a charming reception and tea, at 
which about twenty-five prominent ladies of the city 
acted as hostesses. 



Robert C. Root, the Pacific Coast Rep- 
Representative resentatrve of the American Peace Society, 
has had a most busy and fruitful month of 
work at Berkeley and vicinity. His work has covered a 
large number of the Berkeley schools, both high and 
grammar, where he has found much interest among the 
pupils, especially in the peace prize contests. He has 
been laboring with measurable success for the enlarge, 
ment and strengthening of the Northern California 
Branch of the American Peace Society ; has been adver- 
tising and attending the peace prize contests in the Cali- 
fornia University and Leland Stanford, at which fourteen 
orations in all were delivered ; has spoken and distributed 
literature at the Alameda County Sunday-School Con- 
vention, and secured the adoption of a strong resolution ; 
has promoted the numerous signing of the World-Petition 
to the third Hague Conference ; has given addresses in 
churches at Palo Alto and Redwood City, and " con- 
verted " a minister who had never before heard a peace 
address, but who will now work for the cause ; has given 
four addresses in Palo Alto schools ; has visited all the 
schools in the city of Alameda, with the approval of the 
Board of Education, etc. Mr. Root is finding the oppor- 
tunities for work on the coast very numerous and interest 
in the peace movement widening and deepening steadily. 
The proposal to hold a Pacific Coast Peace Congress at 
an early date has awakened much interest, especially 
in the Los Angeles Chamber of Commerce. 



Special Notice. 

The New England Peace Congress Report. 

The Report of the Proceedings of the New England 
Peace Congress, held at Hartford and New Britain, 
Conn., last May, is now ready for delivery. It is a most 
valuable peace document covering one hundred and 
eighty pages. Copies will be sent to any person or 
library on receipt of ten cents to cover postage and 
wrapping. 

Address applications to the American Peace Society, 
31 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 



What the Peace Societies are Doing. 

The Philadelphia Friends' Peace Association, one of 
the most active and efficient of the local peace organi- 
zations, held a very successful conference recently at the 
Coulter Street Friends School, Germantown. The pro- 
gram included an address by Prof. William I. Hull of 
Swarthmore on "The New Peace Movement"; a paper 
by Miss Emma Blakiston on " The Work of Women's 
Clubs for Peace"; a discussion by Thomas Raeburn 
White of the Philadelphia Bar of " Some Aspects of 
International Peace " ; an address by Edward W. Evans 
on " Armed Forces in Relation to Peace " ; and a discus- 
sion by Principal Stanley R. Yarnall of the Coulter 
Street School of " The Patriotism of the Future." 

A student association, called the Johns Hopkins Arbi- 
tration Society, has been organized at Baltimore, and 
will devote its energies to creating sentiment among 
college students in favor of international peace. L. B. 
Bobbitt, the president, was awarded two years ago the 
prize of $50 which was offered by the Lake Mohonk 
Conference for the best essay by a college student on 
international arbitration. The society will cooperate 
with the recently organized Maryland Peace Society, a 
branch of the American Peace Society. 

At the meeting of the Boylston Schul- Verein, a Ger- 
man organization, Jamaica Plain, Mass., on Sunday even- 
ing, November 6, Dr. Ernst Richard of Columbia Uni- 
versity, president of the New York German Peace So- 
ciety, delivered an address on the " Grundlagen und 
Ziele der Modernen Friedensbewegung" ("Principles 
and Aims of the Modern Peace Movement"). Dr. 
Richard hopes that the meeting will result in the forma- 
tion of a strong German peace group in and about Boston. 

The American Society for the Judicial Settlement of 
International Disputes, founded last year at Baltimore, 
has called a conference at Washington for December 15 
to 17. The purpose of the conference is to promote 
the establishment of an international court of justice. It 
will consider the convention approved by the second 
Hague Conference, the benefit to the world of the estab- 
lishment of a high court of nations, the best way to 
secure the adherence to the court of all the nations, etc. 
Among the distinguished persons who have consented to 
speak are President Taft, Secretary Knox, Senator Root, 
ex- Ambassador Choate, Judge Baldwin of Connecticut, 
ex-President Eliot of Harvard, Hon. Richard Bartholdt, 
the Dutch Minister at Washington. Effort is being 
made also to secure the presence of distinguished 
foreigners. 

At a recent meeting of members of the Church of Eng- 
land in London the following resolution was adopted : 

" This meeting of members of the Church of England con- 
siders that the time has come when the Church should take a 
definite part in promoting unity and concord among nations 
by encouraging the growth of international friendship, and by 
working for the adoption of arbitration in the place of war as 
a means of settling international disputes. It therefore agrees 
to form a Church of England Peace League." 

The League was formed with the approval of the 
Bishops of Lincoln and Southwark, the Dean of Durham, 
Canon Barnett of Westminster Abbey, Rev. Webb Peploe 
of St. Paul's, and many other prominent clergymen and 



